seen her. He was about to go away, and then he stood
still. Why should he go? He was doing nothing wrong.
And Tama, seeing her mother, rose and moved towards
her. But she found time for one sentence before she went,
'Do you not think I shall marry whom I please?' she
said. Her soft face and her soft voice were pervaded with
stubbornness. And immediately happiness fell upon him
like light.
He watched her join her mother and they stood talking
a moment. He could hear nothing, but he saw Tarna
shake her head quickly once, twice, three times, about
something. He went on to his room, laughing a little, and
greatly comforted over nothing in particular when he came
to think of it, except that he was glad Tama was stubborn.
It was a good thing to educate women. He believed
in it. It made them wilful. He reached his room and
sat down without even taking off his hat. He smiled and
remembered her face as she leaned above the pool. She
was not really pretty. He could see that. She was not
pretty with Peony's invariably exquisite prettiness. There
had been days, he remembered, when he had been per-
fectly able to see that Tama's school clothes were not
becoming in their plain colours and tight foreign fit. But
now she did not wear them any more. She wore her
brightly flowered robes with wide sashes, and above the
silken folds her freshly coloured face was as beautiful as
his heart could wish. Besides, there was more than pretti-
ness, wasn't there, to marriage? He had heard his mother
frhen she talked about daughters-in-law.
'Women ought to be pretty, but not too pretty/ she
used to say like an oracle. 'Extremes are always evil, and a
woman too pretty is a curse to everyone, even to herself/
She used to say this before I-ko again and again, for
some reason which I-wan did not know. Now he could
see what she meant. A man should be able to count on
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